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WAR AREAS of the Mediterranean. The Germans are in control of Yugoslavia, and are pushing 
south through Greece. Vertical lines in Greece show area held by Greek-British forces. Arrow 
in northeast Yugoslavia points to area annexed by Hungary. Broken arrows with question 
marks show possible routes of German invasion of Turkey, [Read War Review article on page 3.] 
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BATTLE 


In North Africa, 


sandstorms is 


the of 
to an end. 
This season lasts about 50 days every 
year. 


season 


coming 


As the sandstorms end, the season 
almost unbearable 


is beginning. 


of summer heat 
desert heat 

Under the blistering sun, two pow- 
erful armies are battling. The Axis 
army composed of Germans and 
Italians, has pushed the British out 


of Libya across the border into 
Egypt 

The Axis army's goal is the Suez 
Canal. The Germans and _ Italians 
want the Suez Canal so that they 


can close it to British ships. This 
would be a big step in their cam- 


BRITISH TROOPS at Sollum, in Egypt near Libyan border, 
bringing water up to their forward positions. (Photo below.) 


OF 


paign to drive the British out of the 
Eastern Mediterranean region. 

Last week, the British army in 
North Africa put up stronger resist- 
The Axis advance slowed 
down, then stopped. There were 
three reasons for this: 

l. British soldiers who had been 
fighting in East Africa, now went to 
North Africa. They strengthened the 
British army there. ( Read article on 
opposite page. ) 

2. The British fleet in the Medi- 
terranean attacked Axis troops, shell- 
ing them from the sea. The British 
fleet sank a convoy of eight ships, 
which were taking supplies to the 
| Axis army from Sicily to Libya. 


ance. 


Photos by Wide World 
TOBRUK, Libyan city which the British 
took from the Italians last Jan. 22, is 
now surrounded by the German-litalian 
army of North Africa, Photo, taken 
from a British plane on Jan. 22, shows 
oil stores on fire, during British attack. 





3. British planes bombed Axis 
troops. The planes destroyed air- 
ports, supply-houses and ammuni- 
tion dumps. 


The battle lines formed last week 
at Sollum, in Egypt near the Libyan 
border. 

The Axis army detoured around 
Tobruk, because it was heavily de- 
fended. As this issue goes to press, 
the British soldiers at Tobruk are 
still holding out. (See map on front 
cover. ) 


TRANSPORT TRUCKS, abandoned by the Italians at Beng- 
hazi last Feb. 6, were used by the British in retreat to Egypt. 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





WAR REVIEW 


Balkan Blitzkrieg 


After two weeks of Blitzkrieg, the 
Germans had conquered Yugoslavia 
and pushed their way deep into 
Greece. 

Yugoslavia’s main army of 750,000 
troops laid down their arms. German 
officials took control of the nation 
that chose to fight rather than to give 
in to Germany without a struggle. 

The German army of invasion in 
Yugoslavia numbered about 500,000 
troops. They moved fast in trucks, 
tanks, and motorcycles with sidecars. 

The Yugoslav army, not nearly so 
well equipped as the Germans, was 
broken into separate groups by the 
German thrusts. 

These separate groups, unable to 
communicate with one another, were 
defeated one by one. It was the well- 
known German system of “divide 
and conquer.” 


IN GREEK MOUNTAINS 


While 500,000 German 
troops were invading Yugo- 
slavia, an even larger number 
were advancing into Greece. 

Greek and British forces 
formed their main line of de- 
fense in the mountain passes 
and along the mountain roads 
from Albania across Greece to 
the Aegean Sea. 

The Greek-British defense 
line was more of a zone than a 
line. Because of the mountain- 
ous territory, the main defense 
positions were located at the 
only places the Germans could 
come — along mountain roads. 

Where the Germans were 
unable to get through with 
tanks and trucks, they ad- 
vanced on foot. Wave after 











Greek and British fire killed thou- 
sands of Germans, but more and 
more kept coming. . 

Gradually the Greek-British forces 
gave way: They retreated south 
toward Athens. 

[Consult the map on the front 
cover as you read this review.] 

The Germans also won a battle on 
Mt. Olympus, and planted the Ger- 
man flag on its peak. 

Olympus, a majestic mountain 
10,000 feet high, is the home of the 
gods in ancient Greek mythology. 
Zeus, the father of the gods and 


all men, ruled the universe from 


Olympus. 

At the other end of the Greek- 
British line, the Italians attacked the 
Greeks in Albania. The Greeks had 
been defeating the Italians in recent 
months. But now the Germans had 
sent in an army. The Greeks lost the 
territory taken from the Italians. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 


Greek Premier Dies 


The day Mt. Olympus was taken, 
news came of the death of Greece’s 
Premier, Alexander Korizis. The 
Greek government announced that 
Premier Korizis committed suicide. 

Premier Korizis was the third 
Balkan premier who has died in the 
last three months. The other two 
were Premier John Metaxas of 
Greece and Premier Pau! Teleki of 
Huhgary. 

After Premier Korizis’s death, King 
George II of Greece himself took 
over the duties of Premier. He ap- 
pointed Admiral Alexander Sakel- 
lariou to be Vice Premier. 


British Land in Iraq 


One of Germany's goals in her 
“drive to the east” is the oil fields 
of Iraq. 

German “fifth columnists” have 
been at work in Iraq, winning the 
sympathy of government leaders. 
Iraq is now ruled by a government 
which is friendly to the Axis (Ger- 
many and Italy). 

But the oil supply of Iraq is con- 
trolled by the British. To protect this, 
Britain last week landed troops at 





Basra, Iraq seaport on Persian Gulf. 
The oil is carried by pipe 
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lines to ports in Syria and 
Palestine, on the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. These pipe lines are 
guarded by British troops. 
[See the map “Crossroads of 
| Three Continents” on page 2 
| of the March 17th Junior 
| Scholastic. ] 

| It is easy for British troops 
| 





to get to Iraq. They can come 
| from India and South Africa 
| by boat, up the Persian Gulf. 
| Britain can also release 
some of her troops from Ital- 
ian East Africa. British troops 
have recently conquered that 
territory. For the present, 
these British troops will be 
needed more in Egypt than in 
Iraq. 
_ On the border between 
_ Egypt and Libya, the British 
| have dug in for the big “bat- 











wave of German infantry 
started up the mountain sides. 





Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Deep Water for a Lion Tamer 


tle of the desert.” [Read the 
article on the opposite page.] 
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OPACS, THE NEW AGENCY 
FOR CONTROLLING PRICES 


President Roosevelt last week set 
up a new government agency. It’s 
name is the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply. Every- 
body calls it OPACS, for short. 

The President appointed 
Henderson 


Leon 


the new agency. Other members of 
OPACS are Miss Harriet Elliott, in 
charge of consumer relations; John 
Hamm, Deputy Administrator; and 
David Ginsburg, General Counsel. 


OPACS has two important duties: 


What is the reason for the rise in 


| . 
| prices? 


to be Administrator of | 


Many raw materials which for- 
merly went into goods for civilians 
are now going into goods for na- 
tional defense. This means that there 
is a smaller supply for civilian goods. 

But the civilians need just as many 
goods as they formerly did. They 
even want to buy more goods. 

Thus there is a smaller supply of 
raw materials for civilian goods, and 


| at the same time a greater demand 


l. To control the prices of all | 


goods sold in the United States. 

2. To make sure that the factories 
produce the goods needed by civil- 
ians in their daily life. 

Price Administration. Prices 
throughout the nation are higher 
than they were before the war, and 
they are still going up. Food costs 
more. 

Prices of clothing, shoes, hats, 
medicines, furniture—and just about 
everything else—have also risen. 


for civilian goods. 

The sellers of raw materials see 
their opportunity, and raise their 
prices. The factories must pay the 
new, higher prices, or go without. 

Because they pay more for the raw 
materials, the factories charge the 
wholesaler more for the finished 
product. The wholesaler in turn 
charges the retailer more. And the 
retailer charges the customer more. 

Because of rising prices, a dollar 
will not buy as much as it used to. 
When prices go up, workmen expect 











higher pay to balance rising costs. 

But higher wages may cause prices 
to rise still further. Wages are a part 
of the cost of making goods. When 
wages are higher, the cost of making 
the goods is higher. 

Civilian Supply. Besides control- 
ling prices, OPACS will control the 
manufacture and transportation of 
goods for civilians. 

OPACS has the power to fix pri- 
orities for factories making civilian 
goods. (For a discussion of priori- 
ties, see March 10th Junior Scholas- 
tic, page 5.) 

OPACS has the power to fix pri- 
orities on transportation. OPACS can 
order which shipment of goods rail- 
roads and trucking companies shall 
haul first. 

By these methods, OPACS can 
prevent a shortage of goods for civil- 
ians. And this, in turn, will help to 
keep prices from rising. 

If any factories do not cooperate 
with the program, OPACS has the 
power to do two things: 

1. To withhold raw materials from 
the factory. 

2. To recommend that the Gov- 
ernment commandeer*® the factory 
and run it. 


OPACS’ four members are shown in the photo below. 
Chairman Leon Henderson is sitting at the right, holding a 
sheaf of papers. Sitting next to him is Miss Harriet Elliott. 
John Hamm, OPACS’ Deputy Administrator is pointing 
to the paper. Beside him, David Ginsburg, General 
Counsel. They are studying price administration problems. 





Wide World 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 13 


FIRST POSTER for defense bonds is displayed in the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, shown in 
photo above. Defense bonds and savings stamps go on sale 
May 1. Cheapest bond is $25. Savings Stamps will bé 10c, 
25c, 50c and $1. Buyers help our Government pay for 
the Defense Program, and save money for themselves. 
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COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA SETTLE 


THEIR 100-YEAR-OLD BORDER DISPUTE 


For 100 years, Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela have been quarreling about 
their boundary line. 

Both nations claimed two areas of 
rich oil fields. One of the areas is 
southwest of Lake Maracaibo. The 
other area is along the Arauca River. 
To locate these areas, consult your 
map of South America. 

Now, these two South American 
neighbors have at last settled their 
dispute. 

Government leaders of the two 
nations met on April 5 at Cucuta, 
Colombia. They signed a treaty di- 
viding disputed areas between the 
two nations. They also agreed that 
navigation shall be free on all rivers 
that flow through both nations. Nei- 
ther nation shall charge fees or tolls 
against the boats of the other nation. 

The treaty also — rules for 
trade between Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. 

The Colombia-Venezuela treaty 
was good news to all the Americas. 
It meant that these two nations will 
stand together for defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


OTHER DISPUTES SETTLED 


Three years ago another long- 
standing Latin American dispute was 
settled. This was the dispute be- 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia over 
the Gran Chaco area. This dispute 
had been going on for 68 years. It 
was the cause of the Chaco War of 
1932-1935. 

On March 26 of this year, Argen- 
tina and Chile settled their dispute 
over an area in Antarctica. 

A dispute between, Ecuador and 
Peru may soon be settled. These na- 
tions both claim a triangle of land, 
117,000 square miles in area, be- 
tween the Andes Mountains and the 
Amazon River. The Ecuadorians call 
this area “E] Orierite” (The East), 
while the Peruvians call it “La Mon- 
tafia” (The Mountain). 


This triangle, if cultivated, could 
be a rich source of cotton, coffee and 
rubber. 

As a part of the Good Neighbor 
Policy, President Roosevelt tried to 
settle the Ecuador-Peru dispute in 


April 28-May 3, 1941 











Wide World 


GOOD NEIGHBORS NOW! After the Colombia-Venezuela border treaty was 
signed, officials of the two nations went to the international bridge over the 
Tachira River, between the two countries. There a celebration was held. President 
Eleazar Lopez Contreras* of Venezuela was one of the speakers (photo above). 
A large painting of Simén Bolivar was brought to the bridge, and placed on a 
table. Bolivar is the “George Washington of South America.” They call him 
“El Libertador” (the Liberator) because he too fought for freedom. 


1937. But the two nations could not 
agree at that time. 

Last week the government of 
Ecuador offered to settle the dispute 
by mediation.* Peru has not yet 
given its answer to this offer. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Monday, April 14, was Pan-Ameri- 
can Day. On that day 12,000 groups 
throughout the Americas held meet- 
ings. 

In Washington, D. C., Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace addressed 
Latin American Ambassadors at a 
luncheon. 

In Havana, Cuba, the Cuban Sen- 
ate held a secial session of celebra- 
tion. 

In Buenos Aires,* Argentina, there 
were special radio broadcasts. 

One of the most interesting cele- 
brations was held at Greenfield, 
Iowa, the birthplace of Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace, who has a great in- 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 13 





terest in Latin America. Greenfield 
celebrated the day with a gay fiesta.* 


The main street was hung with 
banners and flags, like a plaza in 
some Mexican town. The people of 
Greenfield and Adair County dressed 
in bright Latin American clothing. 
They ate tamales* and drank maté 
(a Paraguayan drink that is like tea). 
They danced the rhumba* and the 
tango. They watched a Pan-Ameri- 
can Friendship Pageant. 


Dr. Luis Quintanilla,* counselor 
of the Mexican Embassy in Washing- 
ton, made a speech at the fiesta. Dr. 
Quintanilla said: “There is a lofty* 
bond which unites the farmers of 
Iowa and Mexico—their love of 
liberty and democracy. Here in the 
heart of our continent, far removed 
from the ocean paths of conquerors, 
there may be a feeling that this lib- 
erty is beyond reach of attack. But 
our mutual* liberties may be im- 
periled* unless both peoples stand 


together in their defense.” 


Page 5 
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N ouR Theme Article last week we 
mentioned the quarrel between 
railroad companies and the high- 


way carriers (the truck and bus com- 
panies ). 

We pointed out that the railroads 
have been losing business to the 
highway carriers. Some people will 
use buses, instead of railroad trains, 
because the bus fare is less than the 
railroad fare. 

Shippers will send some of their 
goods by truck, instead of by rail, 
not only to save money but to save 
time. 

How can you save time by ship- 
ping goods by truck instead of by 
railroad? Surely a railroad train can 
travel over the rails faster than a 
truck can go over the highways. 

A fast freight can beat a truck if 
they both start at the same time. But 





Page 6 


when it comes to loading and un- 
loading, the truck has the ‘adv antage 
over the train. 

The goods are loaded into the 
truck at the factory and the truck 
starts on its journey. It delivers the 
goods at the door. 

If shipped by rail, the goods have 
to be transported from the factory 
to the railroad freight station. This 
requires a truck. The truck must be 
unloaded, and the goods loaded into 
the freight car. 

Other goods may be going in this 
same freight car. Perhaps the car 


26 WHEELS ON 7 AXLES: This truck 
assembly is called a tractor with semi- 
trailer and trailer. Total weight, with 
full cargo of oil, is 76,890 pounds. 
State laws require display of permit 
numbers, weights, tire sizes, on units. 


(A= 











Pierce from FPG 
WEIGHING A TRUCK: Michigan 
highway patrolman calculates total 
weight of trailer and truck by plac- 
ing scale under each wheel. 


will not be coupled to a train until 
the next day. At the other end, the 
goods must be transferred to a truck 
for delivery to the customer. 

Railroad companies now offer fast 
“hot shot” freight service to compete 
with fast motor freight. 

“Hot shot” freight trains go as fast 
as the crack passenger trains. The 
railroad companies will send their 
own trucks to pick up the goods at 
your factory. Then at the other end, 
the railroad company will deliver 
the goods in a truck. 

“Hot shot” freight trains do not 
reach every city and town. And there 
are thousands of places that have no 
railroad service. 

For these, trucks and buses have 
the “inside track.” They can go any- 
where. 

There are 4% million trucks in the 
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United States. This is 50 times more 
than there were 25 years ago. (See 
the picture-chart above. ) 

Most of the 4% million trucks are 
used for local delivery purposes, by 
department stores, bakeries, butch- 
ers, laundries, milk companies, flor- 
ists, contractors and builders, lum- 
ber companies, coal companies, and 
many others you can name. About 
800,000 trucks belong to farmers. 

The United States Army had 12,- 
000 trucks on March 1, 1941, and is 
getting more every day. 

The railroads themselves have 
about 64,000 trucks. They use them 
to transfer freight from oné station 
to another, and to pick up and de- 
liver “hot shot” freight. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
Approximately 600,000 of the 4% 


million trucks are in interstate com- 
merce. This means that they are in 
the “long haul” business which takes 
them cross state boundaries. 

Any carrier (truck, bus, . train, 
boat, plane) which transports goods 
or passengers from one state to 
another is in interstate commerce. 

A law of the United States gives 
the Government power to make cer- 
tain regulations for these carriers in 
interstate commerce. The regulations 
are set up by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, composed of 11 
members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The principal job of the I.C.C. is 
to set passenger and freight rates, 


ON CROWDED HIGHWAYS, trucks 


and buses slow down passenger cars. 
Photo below shows car cutting out to 


pass a truck. Note the lineup of cars. 
Ewing Galloway 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF TRUCKS IN U. 


and make safety rules. For trucks 
and buses, these rules have to do 
with brakes, clearance lights, direc- 
tional signals (right turn or left 
turn), flares (when stopped on the 
highway at night), insurance, reflec- 
tors, and stop-lights. 


In the interest of safety and the 
health of the drivers, the LC.C. 
regulates the number of hours a 
driver may work. The limit is “60 
hours in any week of 168 consecu- 
tive* hours or 70 hours in any 192 
consecutive hours.” 


But the main control over buses 
and trucks is in the hands of the 
state governments. Each state makes 
its own rules and regulations. This 
causes confusion and a loss of time, 
because the states cannot agree on 
the same regulations. 

For instance, one state will allow 
truck and trailer to be 45 feet in 
length. But a neighboring state will 
not allow a truck and trailer if the 
length is more than 40 feet. 

One state will allow truck, trailer 
and cargo to weigh a total of 76,- 
000 pounds. A neighboring state will 
allow only 68,000 pounds. And 
another neighboring state only 48,- 
000 pounds! 

Trucking companies may do one 
of several things when their trucks 
reach a state boundary “overweight” 
or “oversize.” In some states, the 
trucking companies will go across 


ALONG THE SANTA FE TRAIL: 
Sleeper coach, en route from Los An- 
geles to Chicago, stops for inspection 
by Colorado state troopers. 
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the state boundary with their over- 
weight trucks, and pay the fine for 
violating the law. 

In some states, trucking com- 
panies do not do this because the 
fine is-so heavy 

In other states, some of the cargo 
will be removed and transferred to 
another truck. 

Or, if the truck is oversize, a 
shorter trailer will be substituted for 
the long one. 

All this delays the trucks, slowing 
down their speed. Trucking com- 
panies call these conflicting state 
laws “barriers* to interstate com- 
merce.” 

THE ATA 

The trucking companies have or- 
ganized in a group called the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations (the 
ATA), with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ATA’s main job at present is to try 
to get the states to let trucks go 
through without so many delays. 

The ATA also has a battle on its 
hands with the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, made up of leading 
railroad companies. 

Railroad companies say that truck- 
ing and bus companies are not taxed 
heavily enough. This is one of the 
reasons why trucks and buses can 
charge lower rates than railroads. 
(See Theme Article, RAILROADS, 
in last week’s Junior Scholastic. ) 


REAR VIEW of truck, showing variety 
of license plates. Note |.C.C. plate, 
and others from Wyoming, Colorado, 


Utah. Each one makes its own rules. 
FPG photo by Rothstein 
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FACTS ABOUT 
TRANSPORTATION ¢ 






D6 YOU KNOW 








Butterfield’s Overland Mail-Coach 
ran twice a week in 1858 from San 
Francisco as far east as Memphis, Tenn. 







Robert Fulton built “The Clermont,” America’s 
P first successful steamboat. In 1807, she made 


sa) ‘s oats , her first trip from New York to Albany and back. 


OG TIT] 





Named “The Best Friend of Charleston.” ———= 
this train was the pride of South Carolina 
Railroad in 1830 — one of nation’s earliest. 








Horses pulled the first streetcars. First horsecar line was 
started in 1832 in New York City, up Broadway to Central 
Park. Last horsecar line was discontinued three years ago. 





The Chicago World's Fair of 1883 exhibited a trolley- 
ear line built by Thomas A. Edison. But it was 
not until six years later that trolley-cars went 
into actual service on the streets of Richmond, Va. 


First air mail route was established between New 
York and Washington, D. C., in 1918. Planes made 


“Curved dash” Oldsmobile was the first , ; 
90 miles an hour and were flown by army pilots. 


low-cost car to be manufactured. It sold 
in 1901 for $600, was easy to operate. 
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@<cLAsSsROOM AND 


PAN AMERICANISM 
IS DEMONSTRATED 


N his speech at the Greenfield, Iowa, fiesta (see page 5), 

Dr. Quintanilla of the Mexican embassy said, “. . . But 
our mutual liberties may be imperiled unless both peoples 
stand together in their defense.” 

In the past we may have been justified in dismissing this 
statement as a bit of wishful thinking, for Pan Americanism 
had never proved itself to be a reality. Recent events, how- 
ever, have pointed toward a more active display of inter- 
American solidarity: 

1. The seizure of axis ships by the United States was 
followed by a similat move on the part of several Latin 
American countries. To avoid over-enthusiasm, we must 
note that Argentina steadfastly refused to commit any act 
which may harm her present or future neutral relations with 
European countries. 

2. The settling of the border disputes in South America 
is a big feather in the cap of Pan Americanism. As teachers, 
we should welcome the opportunity to point to concrete 
examples of democracy in action. 

The fact that these disputes date back many years also 
shows that obstacles, which might have been considered 
unsurmountable, may be overcome by persistence and faith 
in the democratic method — a faith which today we must 
hold with increasing determination. 


Dr. Diogenes Escalante, Venezuelan ambassador to the 
United States, speaking in New York on the day the border 
treaty between Colombia and Venezuela was signed, said: 

“These two South American countries are setting an 
example of the success of democratic arbitration and con- 
ciliation. This is the flowering of the great ideal of inter- 
American unity that was held by Simon Bolivar, and the 
triumph of right and justice over violence.” 

There’s no time like the present for a report on Simon 
Bolivar, unless, of course, your pupils had been hot on his 
trail earlier this year. Here’s a nice thought: in Central Park, 
New York City, stands a statue of Simon Bolivar. Along the 
Avenida de Mayo, in Buenos Aires, stands a statue of 
George Washington. 


HAVE YOUR OWN FIESTA! 


Children love the colorful. Therefore, a fiesta in the class- 
room invariably evinces enthusiastic response. To begin 
with, the Latin American flags are different. Assigning re- 
search on the flags sets a class to work on purposeful and 
enjoyable activity. Reproducing these flags in color provides 
interesting art work and decorates a room in preparation 
for a fiesta. 

If cooking facilities are available, tortillas are easy to 
make. Corn is ground with or without the Mexican metate 
(pestle to most of us) and lime water added to make a 
sticky dough. Every child will enjoy taking a small amount, 
patting it, and changing from one hand to another until 
the tortilla is as thin as a cracker. The cooking that follows 
is little more than frying. Of course, a charcoal fire is ideal, 
although any fire serves the same purpose as far as the 
children are concerned. If someone in the school knows the 
Mexican hat dance, your fiesta is complete. 


Questions for this week are arranged in the following 


=, ' ' , 
I. COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA END DISPUTE —P. 5 
Il. PAN AMERICAN DAY — P. 5 
Ill. THEME ARTICLE — MOTOR FREIGHT — Pp. 6, 7 
IV. WAR IN THE DESERT — P. 2 


® TO JUNI OR &S$SCHQLAS TIC 


V. BLITZKRIEG IN THE BALKANS — P. 3 
VI. OPACS — P. 4 
VII. STORY — STAGE FRIGHT — Pp. 10, 11 


1. COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA END DISPUTE — P. 5 


1. What was the cause of the Colombia-Venezuela dis- 
pute? How long has it been going on? Find these countries 
on your map. 

2. Near what lake and river are the disputed areas 
located? 

3. When was the treaty, ending the dispute, signed? 
After the treaty was signed, where did the officials of the 
two countries go? What did they do there? r 

4. What dispute did Paraguay and Bolivia settle three 
years ago? How long had this dispute been going on? Had 
it always been a peaceful dispute? 

5. Ecuador and Peru are having a dispute now. Explain 
what it’s about. Is there any sign that this dispute will soon 
end? What is this sign? 

6. Compare these methods of settling disputes among 
American nations with the methods in Europe today. 


ll. PAN AMERICAN DAY —P. 5 


1. On what day was Pan American Day celebrated? How 
was it celebrated in Washington, D. C.? In Havana, Cuba? 
In Buenos Aires, Argentina? In Greenfield, lowa? 

2. What are tamales? Whiat is mate? 

3. What is the rhumba? The tango? 

4. Who is Dr. Luis Quintanilla? What bond between the 
people of Iowa and the people of Mexico did he mention? 
What did he mean when he said “our mutual liberties may 


be imperiled . . .”? 
lll. THEME ARTICLE — Pp. 6, 7 


1. How many motor trucks are there in the U. S. today? 
How many were there in 1930? 1920? 1910? 1904? 

2.. In what way do trucks have the advantage over rail- 
road trains? How do railroad trains have the advantage over 
trucks? (See last week’s Theme Article. ) 

3. What are railroads doing to meet the competition of 
trucks? 

4. What does ATA stand for? What kind of work does 
ATA do? 

5. What is the name of the similar group of railroad 
companies? 

6. Why do the railroad companies say that trucking com- 
panies hold an unfair advantage over the railroads? 

7. What is the I.C.C.? What are some of the regulations 
the I.C.C. has set up for trucks in interstate commerce? 
What is interstate commerce? 


1V. WAR IN THE DESERT —P. 2 


1. What sides are fighting the “war in the desert” im 
North Africa? 

2. What country owns Libya? Is Egypt a colony or an 
independent nation? If independent, is she in the war? If 
she is not in the war, why does she allow British troops 
there? (This information may be found in the Jan. 6th, 
1941, Junior Scholastic, page 3.) 

3. Explain what has happened in Northern Africa during 
the past eight months — first the Italian gains, then the Brit- 
ish, now the German-Italian. 

4. What have the British done to stop the German drive 
in North Africa? 


V. BLITZKRIEG IN THE BALKANS — P. 3 
1. What has happened to Yugoslavia? Explain why the 


German army was able to defeat the Yugoslav army. What 


does Blitzkrieg mean? 
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2. How has the war been going in Greece? What hap- 


pened in the mountains? 

3. Where is Mt. Olympus? What happened there last 
week? What happened there in mythological times? 

4. Where is Athens? Why is it one of the great cities of 
all times? 


Vi. OPACS — P. 4 


1. What new government agency was created last week? 
Who is the administrator? Name the other members. 

2. What are the duties of this new agency? 

38. How is the war affecting prices? 
in daily use that have risen in price. 

4, Why is there a shortage of some goods? What is the 
result of such a shortage? How do sellers of raw materials 
take advantage of supply and demand? How does this affect 
the manufacturer? The wholesaler? The retailer? The 
consumer? 


Name some articles 


5. How will the new agency stop the rise of prices? 

6. What influence has this agency over railroads? ? Trucks? 

What two things can the organization do to compel 
§o-operation and obedience to its orders? 


* STORY, STAGE FRIGHT — Pp. 10, 11 


Tell briefly what took place in Part 1. of this story 
ak week's issue. ) 

2. What changes were made in Dick’s appearance? Why? 

3. Compare the emotions of Dick and Oswald as they 
waited to a pear on the stage. How do you think you would 
feel in Dick's place? 

4. Describe the act of “Mr. Oswald Tubbs and Partner” 
How was the trick with the roses performed? 

How do you know that Oswald planned carefully for 
the scenes that took place on the stage? Do you think that 
he was being over-cautious? Why? 

6. What did Oswald think of George Singer 
panion? Show this by quoting Oswald's words. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Books for Young Readers 


Association, 520 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has just issued a pamphlet listing chil 
dren's books on Latin America. The pamphlet, Latin 
America: Books for Young Readers, is available at the fol 
lowing prices: Single copy, 25c; 10 copies, $1.25; 25 copies 
$2; 50 copies, $3; 100 copies, $5. 

In the preface, Jean Gardiner 
librarian, writes: 

“Until a very few years ago, a list of children’s books on 
Latin America would have been a meagre one, composed 
largely of geography texts, series of travel stories, an occa 
sional melodramatic adventure tale, and a very few books 
in which one felt the authentic note. But the last decade has 
seen a new trend, a turning south in our interests and in 
our travel instead of to the east and to the west as has so 
long been true. With Mexico accessible to illustrators and 
authors there was a marked increase of books in this field: 
and the last year alone has seen the publication of many 
books about the countries farther south. 

“The policy has been to make the final list selective rather 
than comprehensive. First of all, books which were definitely 
outmoded. were dropped from the list. ' 
larly true of geographic material 
obviously 


as a Com- 


The American Library 


Smith, Minneapolis 


This was particu- 
Then books which were 
adventure foremost, and Latin 
America only incidental were omitted. The selection of the 
remaining books was made largely on the basis of accuracy 
ot intormation 


written with 


and quality ot writing.” 
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EROSION CONTROL DEMONSTRATED 





Vhote courtesy “Curriculum Development’ published monthly by Cincinnati Public Schools 


In connection with their study of conservation, the eighth 
grade pupils at Central Fairmount School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have constructed and used a device, illustrated above, for 
measuring the relative effectiveness of three different 
methods of cultivation for controlling soil erosion. 

The device is a sand-table chy ag into three sections, 

each of which is filled with soil in which corn has been 
planted. The soil is banked up to thine a slope, and a pan 
is attached to the bottom of each section to catch the 
“run-off.” 

In the section to the left the corn has been planted in 
terraces “around the hill”; in the middle section corn has 
been planted in furrows running up and down the hill; and 
in the section to the right the corn has been planted alter 
nately with strips of sod. 

Equal amounts of water have been sprinkled over each 
section to simulate rain, and the amounts of soil washed 
down the partitions have been compared. 

Through their experience with the device, the pupils have 
learned that terracing and strip-cropping are effective in 
preventing erosion, and they should be able to recognize 


terracing and strip-cropping in corn-fields that they pass on 
trips this summer. 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


Pan AMERICAN HiGuway is the Theme Article for next 
week. This new link with our neighbors to the south is not 
a all the way, and it may be many years before it 

But work is progressing on it, and the stretch between 
nye Texas, and Mexico City is just about the most in- 
teresting automobile ride in the Western Hemisphere—fo1 
nephews and nieces of Uncle Sam in search of another 
branch of American civilization. 

If your pupils squawk because Bib and Tuck is missing 
this week, give them our word on oath that B. and T. w ill 
be on deck next week, and also the week after that. Two 
in succession! That should hold them for a while. 


DELADEREDEREDEDEORCEORALESOSEON TU REDEOODEOROEEEODUEODUDEOODRDNDODEIELEOEURDEADDDEDUTEOEAEUEAEUDODOOAOEDSONOOOEOEONOOOEODUDCUEDEOEGEERORO EO ROROOOROONNNONONOHOOONOD 
ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 9 


1. (a) Simon Bolivar; (b) Henry A. Wallace; (c) Leon Henderson; (d 


Henry Morgenthau; (e) Eleazar Lopez Contreras; (f) King George Il; (g 
Alexander Korizis 
2. Malta Britain Sicily Italy). Dodecanese (Italy) 
3. (a) Iraq; (b) Libya; (c) Egypt; (d) Greece; (e) Greece; (f) Greece; 
Turkey 
4. Office vt Price Administration and Civilian Supply Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. American Trucking Associations 
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EWS Test yourselfl If you give the right answers, you 


will have a total score of 100. How close can you 


1 ‘ZZ come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 














WHO ARE THEY? 


On the blank line following each 
identifying phrase, write in the name 
e249 of the person to whom it applies. Last 
‘ name is sufficient. Give full name if 
i you know it. Score 5 points each. 
ae wey ¢ Total 35. 

, Geo” ; (a) Who do South Americans call 
asescseceaad “F] Libertador’? His portrait appears 

on the Venezuelan stamp at the left. 

(b) Who is Vice President of the U.S.? 

(c) Who is administrator of OPACS? 

(d) Who is U.S. Secretary of the Treasury? 
(e) Who is President of Venezuela? 
(f) Who is King of Greece? 
(g) Who was the Greek premier who committed sui- 

cide? 























My score 





WHOSE ARE THEY? 
To what countries do the following islands belong? Score 
5 points each. Total 15. 
Malta.________ Sicily_+=___. Dodecanese. 
My score 


<w 





5 WHERE ARE THEY? (MAP STUDY) 

) On the blank line following the name of each place, state 
where (in what country or colony) that place is located. 
Score 5 points each. Total 35. 





(a) Basra is in 
(b) Tobruk is in 
(c) Sollum is in 
(d) Larissa is in 
(e) Klisura is in 
(f) Mt. Olympus is in 
(g) Istanbul is in 























My score 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


What do each of the following initials stand for? Write 
in your answer on the line following each. Score 5 points 
each. Total 15. 


OPACS 
ICC 
ATA 











My score 





My total score 
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2. How has the war been going in Greece? What hap- 
pened in the mountains? 

3. Where is Mt. Olympus? What happened there last 
week? What happened there in mythological times? 

4, Where is Athens? Why is it one of the great cities of 
all times? 


Vi. OPACS — P. 4 


1, What new government agency was created last week? 
Who is the administrator? Name the other members. 

2. What are the duties of this new agency? 

3. How is the war affecting prices? Name some articles 
in daily use that have risen in price. 

4. Why is there a shortage of some goods? What is the 
result of such a shortage? How do sellers of raw materials 
take advantage of supply and demand? How does this affect 
the manufacturer? The wholesaler? The retailer? The 
consumer? 

5. How will the new agency stop the rise of prices? 

= What influence has this agency over railroads? Trucks? 

. What two things can the organization do to compel 
Biaseretion and obedience to its orders? 


Vil. STORY, STAGE FRIGHT — Pp. 10, 11 


1. Tell briefly what took place in Part I. of this story 
(Last week’s issue. ) 

2. What changes were made in Dick’s appearance? Why? 

3. Compare the emotions of Dick and Oswald as they 
waited to a pear on the stage. How do you think you would 
feel in Dick's place? 

4. Describe the act of “Mr. Oswald Tubbs and Partner” 
How was the trick with the roses performed? 

5. How do you know that Oswald planned carefully for 
the scenes that took place on the stage? Do you think that 
he was being over-cautious? Why? 

6. What did Oswald think of George Singer as a com- 
panion? Show this by quoting Oswald's words. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Books for Young Readers 


The American Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., has just issued a pamphlet listing chil 
dren’s books on Latin America. The pamphlet, Latin 
America: Books for Young Readers, is available at the fol 
lowing prices: Single copy, 25c; 10 copies, $1.25; 25 copies 
$2; 50 copies, $3; 100 copies, $5. 

In the preface, Jean Gardiner Smith, Minneapolis 
librarian, writes: 

“Until a very few years ago, a list of children’s books on 
Latin America would have been a meagre one, composed 
largely of geography texts, series of travel stories, an occa 
sional melodramatic adventure tale, and a very few books 
in which one felt the authentic note. But the last decade has 
seen a new trend, a turning south in our interests and in 
our travel instead of to the east and to the west as has so 
long been true. With Mexico accessible to illustrators and 
authors there was a marked increase of books in this field: 
and the last year alone has seen the publication of many 
books about the countries farther south. 

“The policy has been to make the final list selective rather 
than comprehensive. First of all, books which were definitely 
outmoded, were dropped from the list. This was particu- 
larly true of geogr: iphic material. Then books which were 
obviously written with adventure foremost, and Latin 
America only incidental were omitted. The selection of the 
remaining books was made largely on the basis of accuracy 
of information and quality of writing.” 
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1. (a) Simon Bc 
Henry Morgenthat 
Alexander Korizis 

2. Malta (Britain 

3. (a) lraq; (b) 
g) Turkey. 


4. Office ot Pri 
merce Commission 
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BATTER UP! 


IN| EWS Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 
Baseball Season Opens 


will have a total score of 100. How close can you 


B lay ball! © Li ] w/ come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 
“Batter up — play ball!” 


These words are another way of 
saying that another baseball season 4 WHO ARE THEY? 
has opened. The 16 major-league 
teams have started on their long race 
toward the World’s Championship, 
now proudly held by the Cincinnati 
Reds. 

The season opened in Washington, 
D. C., on April 14. President Roose- 














On the blank line following each 
identifying phrase, write in the name 
of the person to whom it applies. Last 
name is sufficient. Give full name if 
you know it. Score 5 points each. 
Total 35. 








velt threw out the first ball. It was . 

the ninth year that he, as President, me’ 2s 3% ; (a) Who do South Americans call 
had opened the season. Then the aeeeeeeceen “F] Libertador’? His portrait appears 
New York Yankees beat the Wash- on the Venezuelan stamp at the left. » 
ington Senators in the opening game. (b) Who is Vice President of the U.S.? 








(c) Who is administrator of OPACS? 
(d) Who is U.S. Secretary of the Treasury? 
(e) Who is President of Venezuela? 


GIANTS, RED SOX LEAD 


There were some surprising re- 
sults in the first week of play. The 


















































ee 9 
New York Giants took the lead in (f) Who is King of Greece: ‘ 
the National League, winning their (g) Who was the Greek premier who committed sui- 
first five -games. They beat their tra- cide? 

ditional rivals, the Brooklyn Dodg- My score 

ers, in three games in a row Then 

the ay et broke the Giants’ — WHOSE ARE THEY? 

pe d a " an Bee Gute he To what countries do the following islands belong? Score 
Dodgers win, 10 to 9. 5 points each. Total 15. 

The champion Cincinnati Reds Malta_______ Sicily ___—— Dodecanese 
were in next-to-last place at the end My score 
sige Sa i ee oe © WHERE ARE THEY? (MAP STUDY) 

In the American League, the Bos- On the blank line following the name of each place, state 
ton Red Sox got off to a flying start. where (in what country or colony) that place is located. 
winning their first five games. The Score 5 points each. Total - 

Detroit Tigers, champions of the (a) Basra is in 
league, were next to last at the end ewk te 1 
of the week. The Washington Sen- (b) hee ss a rs§ 
ators were in last place. (c) So — pod ng 

Detroit's pennant chances were (d) Lariose sere 
hurt when Hank Greenberg was (e) Klisura is in oe 
called for military training. Green- (f) Mt. Olympus is in 
berg, hard-hitting left-fielder, was (g) Istanbul is in 
voted the most valuable player in My score 
the American League last year. He 
will begin his year’s training in the WHAT ARE THEY? 

Army on May 7. What do each of the following initials stand for? Write 

Bob Feller, Cleveland star, is in your answer on the line following each. Score 5 points 
rated the best pitcher in baseball. each. Total 15. 

Bob surprised the fans by losing his OPACS 

first game, to the Chicago White 

Sox, 4-3. Last year Bob started the , Ice 

season with a no-hit, no-run victory ATA 

over the White Sox. My score 





Joe DiMaggio, Yankee center- 
fielder, hit three home runs during 
the first week of play. 





My total score 
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STAGE 
FRIGHT 


BY HOWARD SPRING 


THIS STORY IS IN 
TWO PARTS. PART | 
APPEARED LAST WEEK 


Ir MAY have been home, sweet 
home, to Oswald Tubbs, but it wasn’t 
to me. Everything seemed cold and 
forbidding. It was difficult to make 
these bleak and draughty parts of 
the theatre fit in with my idea of 
light and laughter. I must have 
looked rather down in the mouth, 
for Oswald said: “You'll see! Forget 
all this.” 

It was easier to forget when we 
came to a dressing-room with a card 
fixed to the door bearing the name 
“Mr. George Singer.” 

“Mr. George Singer, indeed!” Os- 
wald snorted. He took down the card 
and fixed up a new one reading: 
“Mr. Oswald Tubbs and Partner.” 

“How’s that?” he said. “Eh? How’s 
that? Come on, partner.” 

He took up a pencil and drew 
heavy strokes that made his eye- 
brows look darker and thicker. He 
made little blue markings around his 
eyes, and colored his cheeks. 

“Oh, you look dreadful,” I cried. 
“Anybody could see you've been 
painting yourself.” 

“Oh, no, they couldn't,” he said. 
“Not under the lights. I don’t want 
to look like a ghost. Come on, part- 
ner, your turn now.” 

I didn’t like it, but I didn’t resist. 
Oswald reddened my lips and 
browned my cheeks and neck and 
hands. “You're not a pasty-faced 
city-bred urchin,” he said. “You're an 
apple-cheeked country lad. And 


Stage Fright is reprinted here from the book 
“Tumbledown Dick,” 
thor and Viking Press. 
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by permission of the au- 


country lads don’t wear collars and 
nice suits—not on the stage, anyway. 
So what about these?” 


And there I was, a minute later, 
looking into the mirror at so changed 
a boy that I don’t think my mothet 
would have known me. I wore a long 
smock coat—the sort of thing that I 
certainly had never seen on any 
country boy—and a black and red 
check muffler knotted round my 
throat. 


“Yes, youll do,” said Uncle Os- 
wald. “Remember, act just like you 
did at home, and leave the rest to 
me. Or perhaps you'd better do a bit 
of shouting when the curtain goes 
up. You'll be alone on the stage. 


Shout: ‘Lemonade! Fine fresh lemon- 
ade!’” 


Now there was a bang at the door, 
and a voice called: “Mr. Tubbs, get 
ready, please.” 


“Right-o,” Oswald shouted, add- 
ing: “That’s the call-boy. Come on 
down now, and have a squint at 
things.” 

He set off, and I followed with a 
queer trembling in my legs. They 
felt as though no bones were stiffen- 
ing them, and if Oswald had spoken 
to me at that moment, I should have 
been unable to answer him. My 
throat had gone dry, and the ~— 
of raising my shout “Fine lemonade!” 
caused me to go hot all over. I knew 
I was desperately afraid. 


Bor now we were in a lofty place, 


dim and filled with ropes and pulleys 
and the untidy -looking backs of 
scenes. Workmen stood about with 
their coats off and their sleeves 
rolled up. Suddenly, from the front 
of the house there came a great roar 
of laughter, then a hush. Then an- 
other roar came, longer and more 
frightening. 

“Hear ‘em?” Oswald whispered. 
“That's the audience. We'll be get- 
ting that soon.” 

He looked happy at the thought, 
but to me that great blend of voices 
meant hundreds, thousands of peo- 


ple, and my fear of them made me 
shake. 

“See, here’s our stuff,” said Os- 
wald. “When I've finished the first 
part of my show, a curtain will come 
down, and this will be pushed onto 
the stage. Then you go on and get 
ready. Curtain goes up. ‘Fine lemon- 
adel!’ I come strolling on, and al’ 
serene. See?” 

I nodded, looking at the table 
standing there furnished with flowers 
in jam-pots, a jar of lemonade, and 
dozens of glasses. But, oh dear! I 
thought, this isn’t a bit like the gar- 
den at home. 

Two minutes later I felt much bet- 
ter, for I was able to forget myself 
in the delight of watching .Oswald 
at work. I was standing in the wings 
—that is, at the side of the stage, 
right back where no one could see 
me. Oswald had patted my head and 
gone out to the middle of the stage 
with a queer shambling run that 
looked very funny. 

“Now, then,” he shouted. “Here's 
something to laugh about. Oranges 
for nothing. Catch!” 

From a box on the table he began 
throwing oranges out into the audi- 
ence. en he had thrown a dozen 
over, he shouted: “Are you all satis- 
fied? All sure they're oranges and 
nothing but oranges? Very well, then 
I want one back. 


An orange came whizzing back on 
to the stage, and Oswald caught it. 
“Now, watch this,” he cried, rolling 
up his sleeves. He took a small knife 
and slowly peeled the orange. As the 
peel came away, unrolling in one 
long piece, I saw oe eek 
in Oswald’s hands. It unfurled, bit by 
bit, until the peel had all fallen away 
and he was triumphantly ONIN 
a bush with lovely green foliage an 
yellow roses blooming upon it. 

Cheers broke out as Oswald placed 
the bush carefully upon the table. 
He held up his hand for silence. 
“Now, sir. This was your orange. 
You are entitled to these magic flow- 
ers. Oh, no. They're not artificial, 
sir. I know that’s what you're think- 
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ing, but you shall handle them.” 

He took up a scissors, snipped off 
a flower, and threw it over the or- 
chestra. “Is that correct, sir? Is that 
a rose? Can you smell it? Then put 
it in your buttonhole. And you, 
madam; here’s one for you—and you 
—and you.” 

Oswald snipped and tossed till 
there were no more roses left on the 
bush. The cheering broke out again; 
but those who were cheering hadn't 
seen what I had seen. For as Oswald 
snipped each rose, his hand came 
down for the throw, and that simple, 
innocent movement brought the 
hand and the flower behind the edge 
of the table cloth, which drooped to 
the floor. There the flower fell from 
Oswald’s hand and he took another 
from a jar of real roses standing on 
the floor. And that was the rose he 
threw. The beautiful ease and swift- 
ness with which he worked the trick 
made me feel proud of him. 

Soon, however, my pride in Os- 
wald was swallowed up by a new 
outbreak of anxiety for myself. The 
curtain came down, men pushed into 
position the table containing the 
flowers and lemonade, and Oswald 
_ trotted into the wings. 

“Now,” he whispered, “out you go. 
Just stand behind the table and shout 
‘Fine lemonade!’ as soon as the cur- 
tain goes up.” 


My KNEES were knocking as I 
walked out onto the lonely stage. 
It seemed enormous. Then the cur- 
tain began to move, and I could see 
the audience dimly through the haze 
of the footlights. They're all looking 
at me, I thought. I opened my mouth 
to shout ‘Fine lemonade!’ and all 
that came out was a hoarse croak. 

I should have turned and fled if 
at that moment Oswald had not 
come bustling across the stage, his 
famous walking-stick twirling in his 
hand. 

“Well, well!” 
matter, boy, 
throat?” 

He tipped back my head, pulled 
my mouth open, and thrust in his 
fingers. Out of my throat came a frog 
that squirmed upon his hand. He 
threw it on the stage, and the roar 
of laughter that came from the dim 
faces told me that Oswald had been 
successful again. With a prodigious 
leap, the frog disappeared into the 


wings. 


he cried. “What’s the 
eh? A frog in the 
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Oswald turned to me. “Now try,” 
he shouted; and I had so far forgot- 
ten myself in watching him that I 
found I could yell “Fine lemonade! 
Fine ginger ale!” in a voice that must 
have reached the back of the gallery. 
“Lemonade, eh? Ginger ale, eh? 
Now which shall it be?” said Oswald, 
approaching the table. “Better toss 
for it. Perhaps you will oblige me 
with a penny.” 
I did so; and from that moment 





there was no more doubt or hesita- 
tion. Our tricks went forward just as 
they had done in the garden at home. 
Oswald turned pennies into half- 
crowns, and half-crowns into pen- 
nies. He discovered guinea-pigs in 
the lemonade. 

I managed to pretend to be hot 
and worried by his discoveries, and 
when he accused me of being a fraud 
who ought to be handed over to the 
police, I fled with such haste that be- 
fore I knew what I was doin 
backed upon the low wire fence & 
edged the stage, tripped, and fell 


among the orchestra. 


It was all so sudden and un- 
expected that I knew nothing of it 
till I heard the loud bang which was 
my head striking the big drum, and 
the roll of laughter which meant that 
the audience took this for a fine end- 
ing to my show. 

From the orchestra pit a little door 
led under the stage. The drummer 
seized me and thrust me through it. 
I wandered about afterwards until 
someone directed me to the dressing- 


room of “Oswald Tubbs and Part- 


” 
ner. 


Tuere I sat rubbing my sore ae 
till Oswald came in a givin 
third and last part of his perform- 
ance. He sat down in a chair and 
doubled with laughter. “What an 
exit!” he cried. “We couldn’t have 
done it if we'd practised for a week.” 

“I think the beginning was pretty 
good, too,” I assured him. “It was 
lucky you thought of the frog trick 
on the spur of the moment.” 

“Spur of the moment be hanged!” 
said Oswald. “What d’you think I 
told you to shout ‘Fine lemonade!’ 
for? Why, simply to work the old 
frog trick. I knew you'd be para- 
lyzed, and that would give me a 
chance to make a good start.” 

Now I felt glad. I had conquered 
my fears and thought that I should 
enjoy the second show much more 
than the first. At that moment there 
was a knock at the door, and in 
walked Bill Hepple who had called 
for Oswald at Uncle Henry’s. 

“I've just had a telephone call from 
George Singer,” he began. “He’s not 
so bad as they made out. George 
came to the telephone himself. He 
says it wasn’t a broken leg, but only 
a strained muscle. He’s been having 
it massaged for the last two hours 
and he insists on coming on for the 
second show.” 

Oswald looked miserable. He 
picked up a guinea-pig that was 
wandering about the dressing-table 
and put it in a box. “Come on, Dick,” 
he said. “Pack.” 

“I'm sorry, Oswald,” Bill said. “But 
George says his leg’s good enough. 
He says he does his work with 
brains, not his feet.” 

“Oh, he does, does he,” said Os- 
wald. “Let me tell you that little run 
of mine is worth a bit. 1 know George 
Singer calls it comedian’s work and 
says a conjuror isn’t a comedian. But 
that little run’s worth a bit. It gets 
a laugh.” 

“I know,” Bill Hepple soothed him. 
“But you'll want to be out before 
George arrives, won't you?” 

“I will that,” Oswald said stoutly. 
“And knock this dressing-room and 
the next into one to make room for 
his brains. Come on, Dick.” 

We packed hurriedly, and went 
down the cold stone stairs. “Mr. 
George Singer!” Oswald grunted. 
“Brains!” 
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“Big Bill” Tilden—Greatest 
tennis player of all time, 
vses Armour's Tested Gut. 


We Prove 


ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT! 


® Today’s tennis demands a lot from the 
strings. They must deliver driving, smash- 
ing power for set after set of play. We 
see to it that Armour strings have that 
strength and life—and no guesswork 
about it. They are scientifically tested in 
the laboratory and on the courts. They 
have to prove their power before you 
can buy them. It pays to have your 
racket strung with Armour’s strings! 


Armour’s Tested Gut 
GOLD STAR «+ TILDEN JUNIOR «+ VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL «+ DAVIS CUP 


TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 
Distributor of Nylon Strings 


VINNIE RICHARDS 
1941 DUNLOP 
TENNIS BOOK 








# 
@ He was known as 
the Boy Wonder 
when he won the 
Boys’ Championship 
in 1917 and 1918. 
Now, with 28 other 
championships to his 
credit, Vincent 
Richards offers you 
his new tennis book 
based on his own 
tournament experi- 
ence. 36 fast action 
shots. 4 photos of 
winning grips. Sug- 
gestions in court 
tactics and strategy 
valuable even to 
xperts. Latest 1941 
official rules of the 
game. Clip the coupon 
now. Send for your 


FREE copy today! 








CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 50 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book . 
ing with Vincent Richerds’. 


"“Strok- 


Neme 











‘| TENNIS 


HERE are two strokes in tennis 

that are more important than all 
the others. They are the forehand 
drive and the backhand drive. 

These two “drives” are called 
ground strokes, because the ball is 
hit after it has bounced off the 
ground. 

If you hit the ball before it has 
bounced, the stroke is called a 
volley. 

The forehand and backhand drives 
are more important than any other 
strokes because they are used the 
most. 

The strips of photographs below 
show the two drives — forehand and 


DRIVES 


The forehand drive is being made 
by Midshipman Joe Hunt, of the 
U. S. Naval Academy, at Annapolis, 
Md. He is No. 4 in the U. S. national 
tennis rankings. Only three players 
rank ahead of him. They are Donald 
McNeill, Bobby Riggs, and Frank 
Kovacs (1, 2, 3 in the order named). 

The player making the backhand 
drive is Fred Perry, an Englishman, 
who is one of the world’s great play- 
ers. He has played a lot in the 
United States, winning the national 
championship three times. He is now 
a professional player. 

The pictures were taken during 
national championships at Forest 





Forehand drive by Midshipman Joe Hunt, U. S$. Naval Academy 


backhand. The players are both 
right-handed. So, a forehand drive 
for them is one made on a ball that 
comes to their right side. A back- 
hand drive is one made to the left. 

Both these players are world-fa- 
mous. The pictures were taken by 
Owen Reed, Junior Scholastic’s staft 
photographer, using a 35 mm. mo- 
tion-picture camera. 





Hills, Long Island. Those of Joe 
Hunt were taken last August on the 
day of his semi-final round match 
with Bobby Riggs, which Riggs won 
in a hard-fought match of five sets 
by the score of 4—6, 6—3, 5—7, 6—3, 
6—4. The pictures of Fred Perry were 
taken in 1936, when he defeated 
Donald Budge for the championship. 
Next year Budge was champion. 





eran delet by Fred Deus former U. s. national i toil 
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KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your 


* These words appear in this issue 
of Junior Scholastic. The accented 
syllable is capitalized. 


lofty (LAWF-tee), page 5, third col- 
umn. High in spirit or character; digni- 
fied, majestic. From the Anglo-Saxon 
loft, meaning “air,” or “heaven.” 

mutual (MEW-tu-uhl), page 5, third 
column. Given, done, or felt by two or 
more people equally. Equally exchanged 
or received. When Dr. Quintanilla men- 
tioned “our mutual liberties,” he re- 
ferred to the freedom and independence 
which both Mexico and the United 
States have in common. Mutual is de- 
rived from the Latin mutuus, “ex- 
changed.” 

imperiled (ihm-PAIR-ihld), page 5, 
third column. Endangered. Being in 
danger. From the Latin periculum, 
“danger.” 

tamale (tah-MAH-lay), page 5, third 
column. A Mexican dish. A mixture of 
chopped meat, tomatoes, onions, red 
pepper, and other spices is rolled in 
corn-meal and steamed in a corn husk. 
It is an Indian word. 

rhumba (ROOM-bah), page 5, third 
column. A dance which originated in 
the West Indies. 

consecutive (kuhn-SEK-u-tiv), page 
7, second column. Following in regular 
order without a break. “He worked six 
consecutive hours” means that he 
worked six hours in succession, as from 
12 noon to 6 p.m. From the Latin con- 
sequi, “to follow.” 

commandeer (kahm-an-DEER), page 
4, third column. To seize for military 
purposes or to compel to do military 


service. From the Dutch komman- 
deeren, “to command.” 
fiesta (fee-ESS-ta), page 5 third 


column. A celebration, a holiday, a fes- 
tival. It is a Spanish word, meaning 
“feast day.” 

barriers (BAR-ee-uhrs), page 7, 
third column. Limits, boundaries, 
fences, hindrances. Barriers to trade are 
laws or regulations which stand in the 


Vocabulary 


way of trade, or hinder it. From the 
Old French barriere, “a bar.” 

mediation (mee-dee-AY-shun), page 
5, second column. A meeting of repre- 
sentatives of two countries who have a 
dispute to settle. Representatives of a 
third country are present, to help the 
two disputing countries in reaching an 
agreement. The representatives of the 


third country are called mediators, or 
mediation board. Disputes between em- 
ployers and empluyees are often settled 
by mediation. From the Latin mediare, 
“to be in the middle.” 


Names and Places in the News 
(BWAY-nos 
page 5, second column. 

Luis Quintanilla (lo-EES Keen-tahn- 
EEYA), page 5, third column. 

Eleazar Lopez Contreras (ale-ay-ah- 
SAHR LOW-pase kone-TRAIR-uhs), 
page 5, photo caption. 


Buenos Aires I-race), 








PLAY THE BEST 
TENNIS OF YOUR LIFE 


with a ‘'Professional-ized’’ 


WILSON TENNIS RACKET 




















All Gut Stringing used in Wilson Rackets 
ts processed by Wilson & Co., Packers 


MEMBERS OF 
THE FAMOUS WILSON 
ADVISORY STAFF: 


DONALD BUDGE 
World’s Singles Champion 


ELLSWORTH VINES 
All-time Ace 


ALICE MARBLE 
World’s Woman Champion 





Wilson Rackets designed, endorsed 
and used by these stars are available 
in a wide range of prices. 






iTS WILSON TODAY 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 






CE 


eat 























All Wilson Tennis Rackets now have the 
new Wilson Strata-Bow frame. See it 
wherever good sports equipment is sold. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co... . Chicago, 


New York and other leading cities. 





TENNIS EQUIPMENT 











From “‘The New Yorker’ 


April 28-May 3, 1941 
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KLE 


Here 1s your opportunity to own — 
at no cost to you—a valuable, in- 
teresting book that every student 
should have, on a subject that is 
important to everyone — ink. 


Profusely illustrated and interest 
ingly written, it presents in easy 
reading form many facts you never 
knew before and which you will be 
amazed to learn — facts about 

THE FIRST MAN WHO WROTE 

ANCIENT CHINESE BRUSH WRITERS 
HOW INK WAS — FROM CUTTLE 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR FOUNTAIN PEN 
FROM CLOGGING 
THE AMAZING DIFFERENCE IN INKS 
THE CHEMISTRY OF INKS 

and many other subjects that are as 
much fun to read about as they are 
useful to know. 
“Things You Should Know About 
Inks” is part of an educational pro- 
am by the Sanford Ink Company. 
Ve will gladly send you a copy. 
Just write to the 


SANFORD INK COMPANY 
8446 Weet Congress Street, Chicage 
and free copy will be mailed to you 





TAKE A TIP FROM 


JACK TEAGARDEN- 


Zar aMartin! 


It’s easier to 
play, has better 
tone, and you'll make 
faster progress playing 
the same horn leadin 
professionals use an 
recommend. Oppor- 
tunities for fun, 
fame and fortune 
were never greater! 
But—get started 
right—on the best 
instrument made— 
a Martin. Easy pay- 
ments. Send for 
FREE folder—also 
FREE photoof Jack 
Teagarden. en- 
tion instrument 
you fe? or 
preter 





Saxophones + Trumpets « Trombones + Cornets 


MARTI SEPT. M SLMBART, IND.C 
Attractive FREE Catalog 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems for 

A classes and clubs. Attractive prices. 

Finest quality, gold plated, silver, ete. 
designs. 

Wie BoP RASTA, ABTS OG., tan, Rocherter, aY. 

















ons you develop films? Send 25¢ coin oer instructions 
starting photo finishing business. Zephyr Photo 
Berri ©, 25438 W. 63d Street, Chicago, IL 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARD for this 
issue of Junior Scholastic is this 
group from Painted Post Junior High 
School, Painted Post, N. Y. Left to 
right (front row): Clifford Johnson, 
Harry Lagerbom, Lois Anne John- 
son. Middle row: Merle Peck, Mary 





Anna Merrick, Anne Ober, Barbara 
e, Janet Catchpole. Back row: 
elma Bombrake, Barbara Hub- 
bard, Harry Plumley, Beverly Pruts- 
man. Lyman Bement is also a mem- 
ber of the Pupil Advisory Board, but 
was unable to appear for the picture. 





Some Fun 
Father (to son doing homework): 
“Well, what are you sitting there listen- 
ing to the radio for? Why don’t you get 
on with your work?” 
Son: “I can’t, dad, until I’ve heard 
the latest news bulletin. You see, I’ve 


got to draw a map of Europe 
“Junior High Tattler,"’ 
Fairbury Jr. H. 8., Fairbury, Nebr. 


Boogie: “Hello, termite!” 
Woogie: “Why do you call me that?” 
Boogie: “Because you bore me.” 


“The Tattler,"’ Greenwood School, 
Hamilton Township, N. J. 


J “Order, ender in the court- 
room! 

Prisoner: “T'll take a ham on rye and 
coffee.” 


“Red and Gold,” P, S&S, 186, Brooklyn, N. Y, 











You'll get more fun and more games out of this 
great ball. It plays fast and true and it lasts 
longer too. Play the ball with the monogram “P.”" 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., JEANNETTE, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA 








Big Saving 


For limited time only UNDER- 
——_ cove nd ping | typewriters, with 







1941, Listprice 
$4030, our -~ a $29.75, also easy 
smal 1 carrying 


terms against 
charge. 


All Languages Typewriter Co. 
9 W. 23d $t., N.Y. C. 
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Treasure Island 
By RUSSELL H. SMITH 


Wm. Prescott School, Scranton, Pa. 


Age 13. 
There is a little island 
In the rough Pacific sea, 
Where pirates buried treasures deep 
Beside an ancient tree. 


Grade B. 


They say that island’s haunted, 
And spirits walk of nights — 
Ghosts of crews of looted ships 


Who died in bloody fights. 


The ships that brought the fortunes 
there 

Were run by Captain Flint, 

A buccaneer whose crimes were more 

Than I can even hint. 


And Captain Flint, the boldest 
Of all the pirates known, 
Is nothing now but cutlass rust 
And blown dust of bone. 


Pedal Gear 
By LUCILLE HANFORD 


Jr. H. S., Fort Benton, Mont. 
Age 14. Grade 8. 


I KNOW the title of my article must 
give the impression that I'm going to 
write about a bicycle — but in reality, 
pedal gear is a hobby of mine, and it’s 
not bicycles! You see, pedals mean 
“feet” to me, and gear means “gar- 
ments.” In other words — shoes! 

My hobby doesn’t include the kind 
of shoes you throw out of the window 
at serenading cats. It includes miniature 
shoes, varying in size, color, and mate- 
rials. I have about forty pairs in my 
collection. The collection started when 
a friend of mine sent me a pair of minia- 
ture moccasins from Yellowstone Park. 
I became so interested in tiny shoes 
then that I started trying to round them 
up in earnest. Now I have several in- 
teresting items in my collection — a mo- 
saic shoe, for instance, mounted on gold 
as a pin. My sister brought it from Vic- 
toria, Canada, and it is supposed to be 
a reproduction of the magic shoe which 
the Mother Goose character, “The Old 
Lady Who Lived in a Shoe,” owned. 
I am especially fond of a pair of little 
red leather boots I bought while in the 
Czechoslovakian Building at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

I certainly hope that everyone has 
as much fun with their hobbies as I 
have with my “pedal gear.” 
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Signs of Spring 
By JAY ULLMAN 
E. Pikeland Consolid. School, Kimberton, Pa. 
Age 11. Grade 7. 

The girls are jumping rope. 
The boys are looking at the old 
Swimming hole with hope. 
Every gardener’s planting flowers, 
Hoping for life-bringing showers. 
In the sky’s blue heights 
The children fly their kites. 





JSA stands for Junior Scholastic Achievement. 
Pupils whose original writing is accepted receive a 
JSA button. Send contributions to JSA Club, 


Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., New York. 


MOVIE CHECK-UP 


Strong drama, no comedy: So Ends 
Our Night. Victory. High Sierra. The Sea 
Wolf. Submarine Zone. 

Strong drama, plus first-rate comedy: 
The Great Dictator. 

Strong drama, plus some fun: Meet 
John Doe. Men of Boys Town. 

Light and good: Buck Privates. That 
Night in Rio. Nice Girl. The Devil and 
Miss Jones. Road to Zanzibar. 

Special: Fantasia—a feature length 
cartoon with symphonic music. 

The cream of the Westerns: Arizona. 
Rangers of Fortune. 

Aviation drama: Flight Command. I 
Wanted Wings. 






















































Taken from a 
Photomicrograph 
ofa 
Nylon String 
Enlarged 


30 Times 


THE TENNIS STRING 


THAT DOES NOT FRAY 





play with a 
racket strung with nylon 
this season ;:: and gef 
all these extra advantages! 


os a good look at this photo- 
graph of a nylon racket string, en- 
larged thirty times. It tells you why 
your nylon strings have eztra life... 
why they will keep their “bounce” 
and “ping” longer than any string 
you've ever played with before! 

Unlike other racket strings, a ny- 
lon string is one single filament clear 
through . . . not a twisted assembly of 
many strands. There are no rough 
edges to catch and fray. 

Moreover, the solid, lustrous nylon 
filament repels moisture. That's why 
you can forget your usual string wor- 
ries about wet courts and balls. 

Most important . . . with all these 
extré advantages, nylon strings have 
the ordinary qualities you have al- 
ways demanded in racket strings. 
And these qualities have all been 
thoroughly tested. _ 

Go to your regular dealer and ask 
him to show you these racket strings 
madeof Du Pont nylon—or new rack- 
ets already strung with nylon. (They 
come in either 15 or 16 gauge.) 


NOTE: There is only one nylon! Look 
for the distinctive nylon package, or the 
nylon label in the string of new rackets, 
or the identifying nylon decalcomania 
on the racket throat! 


® Ont of coal, air and water Du Pont 
chemists make nylon—the remarkable 
chemical material that has already revo- 
lutionized women’s hosiery, toothbrush 
and hairbrush bristles, and fishing lines 
and leaders. Now a specially developed 
type of this new chemical product has 
been produced for tennis strings. 


i. DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO. (INC.) OU PONG 
Plastics Department © frlington. \. J 
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Joke of the Week 


The JSA button for this 
Joke of the Week goes to 
Carolyn Ford, Grade 8, Junior 
High School, Kansas City, 
Mo., for sending in the latest 
“Whatsis.” 

“What did the pencil say 
to the paper?” 

“I dot my i's on you.” 


It’s Mutual 


Teacher: “I hope I didn’t 
see you looking at Martha’s 
test paper, Joe.” 

Joe: “T hope you didn’t, 
either.” 


“Horace Mann 
Mann Jr. H. 8., 


Hi-Lights,” 
Denver, Colo. 


Horace 


Footwork 
Clerk: “What size shoes do 


you wear, madam?” 
Customer: “Well, I'm sup- 

“my to wear threes, but 
ours feel so good that I al- 

ways wear fives.” 

Mary Ellen York, Grade 5, E. Pike- 
mnd Consolid. School, Kimberton, Pa. 


The Hutchins Star 


We found some of the funniest 
jokes we've read in a long time in 
“The Hutchins Star,” the school 
newspaper printed by the pupils of 
Hutchins Intermediate School, De- 
troit, Mich, We are publishing 
some of these jokes here: 


A sheep which resided at 
Sutton, 

For emergencies 
not a button. 

To an oncoming car 

It merely said, “Baa!” 

And in less than two 
toots it was mutton. 


cared 


Uncle (giving nephew a 
dollar): “Now, be careful 


with that money, Tom. Re- 
member, a fool and his money 
are soon parted.” 

Nephew: “Yes, uncle, and 
I want to thank you for part- 
ing with it just the same.” 


Betty: “Our yrandfather 
clock has been in the family 
for over a hundred years.” 

Billy: “You don't say. It 
must be awfully old!” 

Betty: “Yeah—my grand- 
father raised it from a wrist- 
watch.” 
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ACROSS 

1. Half of the terrestrial globe 
(pl). 

7. The first European country 
conquered by Hitler. 

8. To apply with pressure so as 
to imprint. 

10. Edge or margin. 

11. To creep about furtively. 

12. A prefix meaning against. 

15. Subject or topic. 

16. A city in Southwest Spain. 

17. To dispute. 

19. A jester. 

21. An Arab kingdom in South- 
west Asia. 

22. To talk. 


25. A feminine name. 
28. Relationship of boys to their 


aunts. 
29. To make believe. 
30. Strait between Europe and 


Asiatic Turkey. 


ow w 


onauv 


14. 


18. 
20. 
23. 


24. 
26. 
27. 


. Young 


DOWN 


. Unfriendly. 
. Goal or target. 
. Country of Southwest Europe 


now under Franco’s govern- 
ment. 


. City in Northern Palestine. 

. Ready for reaping or gathering. 
. More severe. 

. Method of settling disputes. 

. Small neutral country in cen- 


tral Europe. 

king of Yugoslavia 
(photo in center). 
Town in West 

Africa. 

Seized. 

House for dogs. 

A title given to officers of 
high rank in Turkey. 

A fruit. 

A prophet. 

To relate. 


Tanganyika, 


L. A. M. 


Good for a Change 


To transpose a word means to change or rearrange the 
order of the letters which appear in that word. Transpose 
the two phrases below as directed. After each sentence you 
will see blanks which will give you a clue as to the number 
of letters you should have in each word of your new phrase. 
For instance, if you transpose NO MORE STARS to get 
students of stars, you would have ASTRONOMERS. 

1. Transpose IT’S IN CHARITY and get the name of a 


religion. 


8. Transpose BEST IN PRAYER and get a denomination 


of the Christian religion. 





Plant Poetry 


The names of several well- 
known plants are hidden in 
the following verses. To make 
it easier, the blank ces at 
the end of each verse will tell 
you how many letters are in 
that particular plant. 


1. The clumsiest thing in a 

china shop 

Is the first half of this 
grass-like plant. 

The second half is the state 
you're in 

When you hurry and bustle 
and pant. 


2. The first half of this tree 

has a bark 

Which may be worse than 
its bite. 

The second half of the 
name of the tree 

Is found in most matches 
you light. 


8. What flower has as its first 
half 
A sudden 
The secon 
ical beast, 
Usually slain by a knight. 


yunce or bite? 
half is a myth- 


Answer next issue. 
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Silly Seeds. Marigold, Hyacinths, 
Asters, Dandelion, Violets. 

Hidden Cities. 1, Boston, 2, 
Newark. 3. Omaha. 4. Hartford. 

Fun With Letters. Pot, hop, tap, 
top, sum, tip, hut, hum. Go to 
school now, Tom. 

Three Little Words. Hair, skin, 
bone. 


Word Square. S T I R 
TIDE 
IDEA 
R EAM 


Junior Scholastic 





